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terity his bitter indictment as an evidence that "in drunken Russia sober voices could still be heard/' Pypin, writing in 1878, held that interest in panslavism was probably a fad and that "a great many" of its supporters during the war years were people "who merely felt the urge to do something in order to escape insufferable apathy and boredom." These were hardly the elements of an irresistible popular movement. The imperial government, moreover, was not in the habit of yielding to public opinion, however articulate. Propaganda, collection of funds, and recruiting of volunteers were impossible without the knowledge and connivance of high officials. Why should the government give the greatest leeway to7 and finally capitulate before, a handful of panslav visionaries?
It is easier to raise this question than to answer it conclusively. One reason for official tolerance was that panslavism, especially in its later manifestations, was not inimical to autocracy and was closely associated with the Church, on which the Crown traditionally leaned. The panslavs, moreover, enjoyed the patronage of the tsarevich, commanded the support of such pillars of ultra-conservatism as Katkov and K. P. Pobedonostsev, and, as has already been stated, had many adherents among the higher bureaucracy and at the court. The empress, as head of the Red Cross, took a personal interest in relief work in the Balkans and was known to be favorable to the panslavs. Another, and perhaps decisive, factor was that peculiar half-heartedness, so characteristic of Alexander II, which made him keep at the key embassy in Constantinople Ignatev, whose views were sharply at variance with those of the chancellor. The anti-Austrian and pro-Slav activities of Ignatev and his carefully selected agents counted more in Serbia and Bulgaria than did Gorchalcov's ingenious diplomatic schemes and polished rhetoric. Little wonder that in foreign capitals the pronouncements of the chancellor were discounted as window dressing, while Aksakov, Katkov, Ignatev, and their peers were listened to as the true spokesmen of official Russia. There gradually developed a situation where the abandonment of the panslav cause would be interpreted both at home and abroad as the betrayal of a policy to which the government appeared to be definitely committed.
AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRIA
In the summer of 1876, with Bulgaria, Serbia, and Montenegro in the fray and the Moscow campaign for the recruitment of volunteers